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PORTICO DETAIL IN OLD MANSION AT DEDHAM, MASS. 

FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT 



MODERN HOMES SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF 
EARLY COLONIAL PRECEDENT 

By Frank Chouteau Brown, Boston, Mass. 

THE Eastern coast of the United States is the 
storehouse for all America of what historical 
architectural precedent the white races have 
provided in this country. Of the old Colonial 
possessions New England contains — or once did 
contain — the most precious and important of these 
precedents. This is owing to its greater extent 
and value, its wider range of variety and to its 
being more easily available because of its simpler 
form and treatment, as well as the fact that it 
was almost exclusively executed in wood, which has 
remained, up to this time at least, the most popular 
American building material. 

Yet the Southern colonies have preserved what 
is perhaps the finest flavor of all our Colonial archi- 
tecture in the old manor houses along the James 
River, in the Carolinas, and the adjacent territory 
— extending even as far up the coast as Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. It is already possible here, how- 
ever, to begin to discover a greater reserve and 



restraint in the design and execution, and more of 
the Puritan simplicity which so entirely dominates 
the earlier examples of architecture in New En- 
gland. Some smaller part of this old Southern 
work was built in wood, the native Southern pine, 
but by far the greater proportion of these wooden 
houses have, because of their abandonment to 
colored and poor white residents, depreciated so 
extensively that they are now of little value archi- 
tecturally, as practically all their once beautiful 
finish has been destroyed by their tenants in the 
years that have intervened. 

Around Washington and Frederickstown some 
wooden buildings are to be found, just as in the 
vicinity of Williamsburg and Charlottesville, but 
brick is again the dominating material; the single 
notable exception to be found in this locality is 
Washington's own dignified and beautiful place of 
Mt. Vernon. But from Philadelphia North, with 
the exception of some of the later buildings in 
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HOUSE OF MR. HARRY B. LITTLE, CONCORD, MASS. 



New York State, and in a few isolated and flourish- 
ing communities such as Providence, Newport, 
Boston, Salem, Portsmouth and Portland, and 
occasional exceptions in the country — <where the 
nearness to a local kiln, to tide-water or some 
sizeable stream, nuade brick a possible material, — 
all the architecture of this period in this section 
was produced mostly in wood, — and even the brick- 
walled dwelling generally contains its doorway or 
entrance porch executed in woodwork. 

Throughout New England, too, native builders 
were something more than mere copyists of early 
English precedent. While they owned and worked 
from the English "Builders' Handbooks" in many 
cases, they owned, and even occasionally published, 
American volumes by local designers — such as those 
printed in Greenfield, Mass. by Asher Benjamin. 

Not only that, but in process of time each locality 
began to produce work of a different flavor, or of 
a distinct local individuality, that ended in bringing 
out particular details distinctive of and individual 
to each community. These were often minor vari- 
ations, the result of a gradual process of evolution 
from head carpenter to apprentice, extending over 
a number of years; but it is such processes as 
these that have developed much of the real indi- 
vidual value and unique interest and flavor of the 
Colonial work still to be found in New England. 

As a result we find, in such a town as Gloucester, 
for instance, where the builders who were entrusted 



with the fine old Colonial church (dating from 
about 1815) had first experimented in various 
houses with types of doorways and details of their 
treatment, that they were enabled to make the best 
possible handling of that particular door as the 
principal entrance to the church; and we can as 
easily trace in the houses built after that time the 
gradual depreciation and coarsening of the same 
type of door, as it was imitated by other builders 
and their workmen in after years! Yet that par- 
ticular type of door remains the favorite in the 
town, one that is employed — with some small vari- 
ation or other — upon at least twenty or twenty-five 
of the old Gloucester houses. 

In the smaller communities, too, very interesting 
details are often the result of a local carpenter's 
attempt to reproduce — possibly from memory — a 
moulding ornament or staircase, mantel or doorway 
he has seen on some journey elsewhere; yet nearly 
all these attempts that have come down to us indi- 
cate a greater feeling for proportion, refinement and 
beauty than could be expected and a many times 
higher standard of appreciation of their true 
architectural value than obtains to-day. 

It was perhaps natural that those houses built 
farther away from New England, when designed in 
the Colonial New England style, were less perfect 
in execution and less beautiful and consistent in 
idea than the buildings from which they were 
originally derived. Of recent years the cheapness 
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and ease of reproducing the photographs of a few 
well-known examples of New England Colonial 
architecture in the weekly and monthly magazines, 
both professional and popular, has done much to 
spread the knowledge of what constitutes good 
Colonial detail all over the country, without regard 
to locality or clime. The fact that many of the 
younger architectural draughtsmen have given 
their time to measuring and drawing out old work 
for publication in magazines or books has also done 
much to supplement this general fund of infor- 
mation. But just as our commercial processes have 
been perfected to the point where, during the last 
few years, it has become profitable to re- work the 
old tailings of mines, finding much metal in what 
was once thrown away as a waste product of the 
crude and imperfect processes of a few years ago, 
so now a re-working of the old England highways 
and country roads is particularly successful in 
disclosing what seems sometimes an almost inex- 
haustible mine of new and unhackneyed domestic 
architectural material! As this material continues 
to be discovered and published, especially in the 
architectural journals, it can not help but increase 
the interest in our native architecture, — because 
where, not so very long ago, the architect had come 
to feel that perhaps he had, after all, about ex- 
hausted the possibilities of working out any new 
and interesting variations possible in the classical 
Colonial house — newer discoveries have found new 



and interesting mouldings, new details for mantel, 
dado or cornice, new compositions of facade and 
new arrangements of mouldings in cornice or 
architrave, until a fresh revival of interest in old 
Colonial work is correspondingly bound to develop 
in the profession itself. 

On the other hand the general public interested 
in home building has come to recognize, perhaps 
imperfectly, but nevertheless sincerely, the beauty 
and appropriateness of the house of early Colonial 
type to many lots and sites outside, as well as within 
the boundaries of old New England. The gradual 
publication of old Colonial work in magazines for 
the general public, at the same time that the publi- 
cation of a better selection of the more novel forms 
of new Colonial work continues in these same popu- 
lar magazines, must in the end bring about its 
inevitable effect. At the present time the great 
pity is only that so many people desiring to obtain 
a Colonial house — perhaps sometimes modelled after 
the very house of an ancestor — tor a room with 
which they were familiar in childhood, obtain but 
an imperfect and unsatisfactory expression of their 
ideals in their final home, because either of their 
unintentional or unwitting interference with their 
architect — or, as sometimes results, because of the 
mere lack of understanding or the confusion of 
their own ideas as to what they need and what 
they should have. 

It is true that the pure type of Colonial house only 
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appears at home on a fairly level site, upon a lawn 
that is to be kept neatly trimmed and with a fair 
amount of surrounding garden, shrubbery or tree 
growth. It is also true that, to maintain consist- 
ently the aspect of such a house, the owner is some- 
what restricted in his planting to the old-fashioned 
flowers, shrubs and trees associated with the origi- 
nals of these same houses; and that all must be 
carried out with the simplicity appropriate to the 
dignity and refinement of his Colonial type house — 
qualities, perhaps not so evident or appreciated in 
our modern life as they were in simpler and earlier 
years. Indeed, one great difficulty in America has 
been that most people, when planning a new home, 
desire to have some- 
thing more preten- 
tious than a true 
consideration for 
Colonial architecture 
ordinarily permits, 
for in New England 
the early Colonial 
home was always 
the simplest and 
most obvious ex- 
pression of the Puri- 
tan spirit. It is 
frugal, reserved, 
dignified and self- 
contained. The cor- 
nices were narrow, 
the columns small, 
the house out- 
line uncompromis- 
ingly simple; the 
interior arrange- 
ment direct — and 
hardly sufficiently 
complex for the 
modern American 
family and its home 
life. The huge cen- 
tral chimney was, of 
course, an inevi- 
table characteristic, 
although in later 
times the Colonial 
house with four 
chimneys, two on 
each end wall, 
was equally true to its more hospitable type. 
In spite of our attempt at acceptance of the Colonial 
spirit, however, comparatively few important houses 
of any size have been built that carry on the best 
traditions of even the New England mansion of the 
end of the 18th and the first few years of the 19th 
century. That was a period of greater affluence 
when our more flourishing cities saw their ship 
owners' incomes increased to the point where they 
could re-build their houses along lines which had 
by that time come to disregard the prim refinements 
and narrow artistic restraint of the earlier Puritan 
tradition. 

Citizens in Salem, Providence and Portsmouth 
have produced dwellings of this later date as beau- 
tiful in their ornamentation and freedom in design 
as can anywhere be found along our Southern coast, 
and while we now find brick to have been often 
used, yet great numbers of these houses were still 
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built in the cheaper more familiar native material, 
wood. 

A natural limit is perhaps being set to the further 
reproduction of Colonial work in modern dwellings, 
because of the fact that the material most natural 
and easiest and cheapest to the early Colonial 
builders is gradually becoming too expensive and 
too wasteful for us to use to-day. Present and 
past methods of lumbering in our forests have 
wrecked and spoiled more wood than has reached 
the market, with the result that the working of 
woodwork into dwellings has come to be about 
as expensive a luxury as the building of a really 
fireproof and permanent home. 

Through contact 
with the Colonial 
style, however, we 
Americans are slow- 
ly learning to appre- 
ciate delicacy i n 
architectural forms; 
the refined and deli- 
cate wooden column 
of the Colonial 
homestead satisfies 
our eye in the search 
for beauty in a way 
that the sturdier 
stone prototypes of 
the English Geor- 
gian brick house 
now fails to do. The 
chaste simplicity of 
the interior wood- 
work, trimming the 
doors and windows 
or emphasizing the 
proportions of the 
room by limiting the 
walls at their base 
and ceiling, closely 
following historic 
Colonial precedent, 
has come to make its 
final appeal to those 
Americans who by 
occasional or con- 
stant contact with it 
have begun really to 
appreciate its true 
charm and beauty. Thus does tradition survive. 

Against this background should be placed the 
examples of modern Colonial work selected for re- 
production here. On the one hand is the house with 
the steep pitched roof characteristic of the earliest 
type of Colonial dwelling with the second story over- 
hang and pendant corner drop, derived from English 
half-timbered cottage, in which the architect has 
attempted to incorporate those very modern fea- 
tures, a sleeping-porch and sun parlor with some- 
what dubious success. 

Of a more pretentious architectural type is the 
restoration of the old Colonial House at Sudbury 
shown in all the beauty and simplicity of its old 
surroundings, or the still more pretentious Dedham 
House. Both these dwellings are of the latest 
period that is included in the Colonial times, those 
few years early in the 19th century when the more 
classical structure was built in New England. 



